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Democbats and superior persons, who in greater or less num- 
bers serve in political campaigns as Democratic auxiliaries, con- 
stantly assail the Eepublican party as guilty of the crime of desir- 
ing to live upon its past. This habit is a very old one, and this 
particular criticism of the Eepublican party is one which, ever 
since I can remember, I have heard made against that party 
with varying degrees of intensity. The Democrats, considering 
their own history, have good reason to make the attack, and the 
auxiliaries employ it for lack of something better to say. Yet 
it is, after all, as natural for Eepublicans to refer to their past, 
although they indulged in it very little during the campaign just 
closed, as it is for Democrats to object to discussing party records. 
I premise this by way of apology, because it seems to me im- 
possible to say anything intelligently as to the results of the late 
election without a reference to some of the facts of history. 

The Eepublican party came into power and complete control 
of the Government in 1861. It retained that complete control 
until 1875, when the House became Democratic. The House re- 
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mained Democratic until the election of 1880; and, during the 
last two years of the administration of President Hayes, the 
Senate was also Democratic. With the accession of Garfield in 
1881, complete Eepublican control was re-established, but the 
House of 1883 was again Democratic and remained so until 
1889. The Democrats also had the Presidency from 1885 to 
1889. From 1889 to 1891, the Republicans were once more in 
complete control. At the elections of 1890, however, they lost 
the House, and in 1892 the Presidency and the Senate as well. 
For the next two years, therefore, from 1893 to 1895, the Demo- 
crats had complete control of the Government. In 1894, they 
lost the House in an overwhelming defeat; and, since 1897, 
complete control of the Government in all its branches has been in 
the hands of the Republicans. In the forty-eight years which 
have elapsed since 1860, the Republicans have had complete con- 
trol of the Government for thirty years, and in addition they have 
controlled one or more branches of the Government for sixteen. 
In other words, in forty-eight years the Democratic party has 
had complete control of the Government for only two. These 
statistics are impressive. They cannot be explained away on the 
ground of accident, or good fortune, or superior organization, 
or the possession of money. They furnish conclusive proof that 
the American people have an almost incurable distrust of the 
Democratic party and a deep-seated belief that the Republican 
party has leaders of greater ability, that it is able to rule and 
govern, and that, whatever its defects or shortcomings, it has done, 
on the whole, good work for the country and can be intrusted 
more safely than its opponents with the heavy responsibility of 
legislation and administration. 

It is obvious, then, that one result of the election has been 
to demonstrate once more, and most emphatically, that a large 
majority of the American people have no confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party and are, as before, ready to trust the Republicans 
after a large experience of Republican supremacy. It is also shown 
by the election that the American people still regard the Re- 
publican party as a better and more efficient instrument of gov- 
ernment than their opponents. People, as a rule, do not stop 
to consider the statistics as to party control during the last half 
century, but they have a deep significance; and the fact that dur- 
ing that long period the Democrats have been able to get complete 
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control of the Government for only two years possesses an im- 
portant meaning which deserves to be carefully pondered. 

Passing now from what we may call the general historical 
aspect of the late election, let us try to discover its significance 
in relation to the vital questions of the present day. Primarily, 
the vote of November 3rd was a vote of confidence in the Repub- 
lican administration of Theodore Roosevelt, and of approval of 
the policies associated with his name. When Mr. Eoosevelt came 
into the Presidency, he found a situation which for some years 
had been a subject of grave and growing anxiety to all reflect- 
ing men. Great aggregations of capital and great corporations, 
the necessary and, economically, the beneficial developments of 
modern times, had gained a position in the business world which 
was almost despotic; and they were also exercising a political 
power which was dangerous and, in many cases, both corrupt 
and corrupting. The possession of this power had made many 
of the men who exercised it entirely lawless. They had come to 
feel that money and "business interests" had the right to do 
what they pleased, and to disregard and override laws which in 
any way interfered with their desires. The knowledge of these 
facts had become general and had produced, not among the discon- 
tented and violent elements of society merely, but among the 
great body of the American people, who are honest, industrious 
and patriotic, and who have no base envy of wealth or success, 
a profound feeling of unrest. This great element of the people, 
naturally conservative and law-abiding, the bone and sinew of our 
body-politic, were beginning to feel, not merely that their individu- 
al rights in business and daily life were disregarded and frequent- 
ly trampled upon, but that their own Government was passing 
out of their rightful control into the hands of a comparatively 
small number of persons who possessed large amounts of money. 
With these apprehensions the American people were beginning 
to listen to the agitators and men of violence, who in many in- 
stances were actuated by envy and malice, and who always wished 
to destroy, and sometimes to obtain revenge for real or fancied 
wrongs. In other words, the American people were beginning 
to lose confidence in their Government, and no greater peril 
to the Republic can be imagined than a failure of faith in its 
principles and institutions. President Roosevelt met this situa- 
tion, and he has restored the confidence of the American people 
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in their national Government. He has made them feel once more 
that the Government is theirs and represents them, and is not 
controlled by money or by great corporations. He has achieved 
this impressive result by enforcing the laws without regard to 
the wealth or the power of those who violated them, and by urg- 
ing and securing additional legislation which enables the Govern- 
ment to regulate and supervise the railroads, and by proving that 
the Government exists for the benefit of all the people and is not 
the chattel of financial interests, no matter how great and potent 
those interests may be. For this work he has been savagely de- 
nounced. The attacks have come from those whom he has brought 
to the bar of justice and whose violations of the law he has ar- 
rested. Money is powerful and can hire many people to plead 
its cause and assail its enemies, in some instances, at least, with 
an absolutely insane fury. President Roosevelt has also had 
to endure the severe and even savage criticisms of many personally 
honest people, who thought it better that certain great financiers 
and managers of corporations should violate the law than that 
their own investments should be disturbed by bringing the vio- 
lators of the law to justice. But, whatever attacks have been 
made upon Mr. Eoosevelt, the American people understood what 
he was doing and gave him their confidence without limit or 
deduction. Assailed with greater bitterness, perhaps, than any 
President in our history, among the American people at large 
he became during his term of office the most popular and 
trusted President who ever occupied the White House. It is 
the fashion with his opponents, who are extremely vocal, even 
if they are not numerous, to speak of him as destructive and 
as a promoter of socialistic tendencies. History will say, and 
calm judgment will declare before history is written, that his 
course has been fundamentally conservative. To those who have 
studied the currents of popular feeling and of public opinion, and 
who are not blinded by personal interests or paid to advocate 
the business of money-making as the most sacred of causes, it is 
now apparent that if Mr. Eoosevelt had not met the situation 
which confronted him with force and courage, some one who 
would make Mr. Bryan seem like a timid reactionary would have 
been elected on the third day of November, and legislation would 
have followed which would have been little short of a social and 
political revolution. 
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To accomplish his purpose of destroying evils which had grown 
up, Mr. Eoosevelt had a task of the utmost difficulty. He was 
obliged to steer between the radicals of discontent, on the one 
side, and the radicals of reaction on the other, utterly opposed to 
each other, but who in their different ways would alike have 
brought on violent and destructive changes, if not actual revolu- 
tion, could either extreme have had its will. Mr. Eoose- 
velt has succeeded in following this difficult middle path 
and has incurred the reproaches of both sets of extremists and 
especially of the reactionaries, who like the rule of money and 
of what is euphemistically called "business interests." It was 
not easy to argue directly that Mr. Eoosevelt was to be overthrown 
because he proposed to enforce the laws in the execution of his 
sworn duty, or to revile him because he urged additional legis- 
lation to curb existing and admitted evils. So his opponents, 
for the most part, resorted to the old trick of saying that his 
objects were good but that his methods were bad, violent and dis- 
turbing. Danton declared that revolutions were not made with 
rose-water and profitable wrong-doing fights and dies hard. Vest- 
ed abuses cannot be extirpated by soft words or gentle depreca- 
tion, nor can the people be aroused or public opinion formed 
and moulded in whispers. Mr. Eoosevelt struck hard and often, 
he aroused the people, he gathered behind him an overwhelming 
force of public sentiment; and, in so doing, he hurt the money- 
making opportunities of some people and jarred upon the feelings 
of others who disliked being rudely disturbed. But a beginning 
had to be, and tender touches would probably not have affected 
very much evils which had hardened during many successful 
years. It is proper and appropriate to use the shears and the 
pruning-knife in an old English park or an ancient Italian gar- 
den, but you must attack the wilderness and the jungle with 
an axe if you would clear away the noxious growths, let in the 
light of day and make the generous soil fit for cultivation. The 
work of the pioneer is always hard and often rough, but it is the 
great work, none the less, upon which all that comes after of 
beauty and profit must depend. In any event, Mr. Eoosevelt 
did his work. He restored the confidence of the people in their 
own Government, he enforced the laws, he uncovered and pun- 
ished eorruption, and he has raised the moral tone of both 
business and politics. Then he did what no other man or body 
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of men could have done, took himself finally and irrevocably 
out of the list of Presidential candidates, although he could 
have easily had a third term, an act which many people think 
a great renunciation in accord with the best traditions and the 
keenest sense of honor, and which they also believe will loom large 
in the pages of history which future generations will read. 

Thus it befell that the Eepublican party was called upon to 
pass judgment upon Mr. Boosevelt's administration, and to 
choose the man whom they desired to be his successor. 

When the Eepublican National Convention met, it approved 
the Eoosevelt policies and promised their continuance. It then 
nominated Mr. Taft as its candidate for President. Mr. Taft 
was a leading member of the Administration which had formu- 
lated and put the Eoosevelt policies into operation. He had the 
earnest support of the President, and he has declared over and 
over again that he should continue the policies of the Adminis- 
tration of which he himself had been a member. Mr. Taft is a 
man whose words may be absolutely believed, and of such strong 
character and determination that every one knows that any prom- 
ise which he makes will be fulfilled to the letter, so far as he has 
power to do it. Thus the issue upon the Eoosevelt policies was put 
to the people clearly and distinctly by declaration and by candi- 
date, and their answer has been given in electing Mr. Taft by a 
large majority of electoral votes and by an enormous popular 
plurality. The issue was plain and the verdict was even plainer. 
It must be remembered, also, in giving due weight to the elect- 
oral majority and the popular plurality, that the Eepublican 
party is always confronted by the unreasoning and stolid vote 
of the South. The electoral vote of the Southern States gives no 
just idea of the opinions of the people of those States upon the 
issues of the day. The Southern electoral vote merely means 
hostility to the negro, and it has not changed since the days of 
reconstruction. The feeling against the negroes is kept alive now 
solely for party purposes, and the increase of the white Eepub- 
lican vote in the South in favor of Mr. Taft is one of the hopeful 
signs of the last election. Without being oversanguine, this in- 
crease of the Eepublican vote, which is wholly among the whites, 
suggests that the South is slowly awakening to the false and un- 
happy position which it occupies. The result of their present 
position is that the Democratic party cares nothing for their 
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interests, and will do nothing for them because it is sure to 
have their votes, no matter who is nominated and no matter 
what policies are declared. The Eepublican party cares less than 
nothing about them, for it knows that in any event the electoral 
vote of the South will be Democratic. It is a wretched position 
for a great group of States to occupy, and the time must come 
when the people of those States will cease to cast a meaningless 
vote upon a dead issue and will once more express their opinions 
upon the tariff, the currency, the standard of value, the policy to 
be pursued toward corporations and other living questions. Mr. 
Taft rendered a great service to the country when he went into 
the Southern States, and the increase of the Eepublican vote is 
a good omen because it shows that the white men of the South are 
beginning to grow restive under a condition which compels them 
to throw their votes away so far as any question in which they 
are really interested is concerned, and which makes them politi- 
cally a negligible and a neglected part of the Union. 

Another result of the election is to show that a majority of 
the American people favor the Eepublican attitude in regard to 
the banks and adhere firmly to the policy of protection. As to 
the latter question, indeed, the strength of the protection policy 
is not sufficiently exhibited in the popular vote, because it gives 
only partial expression to the beliefs of Southern protectionists 
and because many men who believe in protection in the North 
vote the Democratic ticket from habit, or are against the Kepub- 
lican party for reasons other than its position upon the tariff. 

There was one other very momentous question upon which the 
American people expressed a very decided opinion, which was 
only in an indirect manner an issue, between the great parties, 
but which was none the less passed upon by the voters. The 
Democratic party adopted a resolution in regard to labor which 
might mean anything and on its face meant nothing. Mr. Gom- 
pers, however, after a conversation with Mr. Bryan, announced 
that Mr. Bryan took a position satisfactory to him and that 
he proposed to give him the votes of organized labor, and as far 
as possible of unorganized labor too. Now, although we do not 
know what the Democratic party meant by their resolution, we 
know exactly what Mr. Gompers meant when he stated that Mr. 
Bryan's position was satisfactory to him, although Mr. Bryan 
maintained a stillness upon this subject which was as profound as 
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it was unusual. In the ocean of his talk, his practical silence in re' 
gard to his relations with Mr. Gompers was as conspicuous as a 
lonely rock rising up in splendid solitude from the waste of waters. 
But what Mr. Gompers proposed and that to which he said Mr. 
Bryan was committed was the bill which the former had caused 
to be introduced in the present Congress. This bill, briefly stated, 
legalizes the boycott and the black list, and deprives every man 
of his property in his business or in the good-will which he may 
have been able to establish. It created, in effect, a privileged 
class and gave to certain American citizens the right to engage in 
acts which all other citizens would be criminally prosecuted for 
attempting. Nothing more un-American or more hostile to the 
welfare of the Bepublic was ever proposed than this attempt 
to establish by law a privileged class, when one of the corner- 
stones of American Government is the hitherto unquestioned 
doctrine that there shall be no privileged classes in the United 
States. The means by which Mr. Gompers sought to accomplish 
his ends was to use non-political organizations, formed for totally 
different purposes, organizations which hold secret meetings, 
in such a way as to compel all the members, no matter what their 
political affiliations might be, to vote as he commanded because 
they belong to these non-political organizations and were mem- 
bers of one class in the community. To use secret organizations 
to control politics is bad enough, but to seek to array class against 
class in the United States is little short of a crime against our 
free representative Government. With these methods and with 
these objects, Mr. Gompers entered upon a violent campaign in 
behalf of Mr. Bryan, which, if successful, would have made him 
little short of a dictator, so far as one highly important field of 
legislation was concerned. Dictators of any kind are justly hate- 
ful to the American people, and the very idea is alien to all 
American traditions; but a dictator like Mr. Gompers would 
be deplorable. From the domination of Mr. Gompers this elec- 
tion has rescued us for the time at least, and time is a power- 
ful ally in a combat against dangerous principles in politics 
and government. The working-men of the country, as any ex- 
amination of the returns clearly shows, refused to be delivered 
by Mr. Gompers and insisted on voting according to their political 
convictions. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that they 
resented the attempt of Mr. Gompers to crush their political in- 
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dependence and convert them into the helpless tools of a leader 
whom they themselves had created for far other purposes and to 
perform a wholly different task. It is also clear that the voters 
generally regarded with great disfavor Mr. Gompers's plan of 
creating a privileged class, and, still more, his attempt to em- 
bitter feeling and array class against class with such objects in 
view. In this connection, it may also be observed that one of the 
encouraging results of the election was the failure of the Social- 
ists to obtain anything like the vote which they boasted would 
be theirs. The wild denunciations of Mr. Debs, and his brutal 
attacks upon everybody who differed from him and especially 
upon those who had succeeded where he had failed, apparently 
found little response among the great body of American voters. 
It is not wise to underrate the Socialistic movement, and, as it 
aims at a political and social revolution which would carry us 
back to a lower level of civilization, it is well to do battle with 
it at every stage in its career; but it is encouraging to note 
that it does not seem to be prospering among the American peo- 
ple, even in a period of depression when those who seek to destroy 
crowd with hoarse clamor into the field of politics as the birds of 
prey hover over the field of battle. 

In addition to the great national results, there was one State 
election which assumed national proportions and has a national 
significance. That was the contest for the Governorship of New 
York. The election of Governor Hughes goes far beyond the 
limits of a party victory in its meaning and importance. This 
is due, not only to his own character and achievements, but to 
the nature of the opposition which he encountered. Governor 
Hughes had shown himself a strong man as Governor, and as one 
devoted to promoting at all hazards what he honestly believed 
to be right and in the public interest. The criticisms upon him 
for lack of tact and for an unsympathetic attitude toward those 
with whom he came in contact were trivial and not to be consid- 
ered in the light of his great services to good government and 
in view of the ability and force of character which he had dis- 
played. Mr. Chanler ran against him, not on any merits of his 
own or as representing any policies, but solely in the interests of 
certain elements in the community which for selfish or base rea- 
sons were opposed to Governor Hughes. It so happened that those 
elements which were most interested in compassing Governor 
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Hughes's defeat were the most undesirable that exist. Mr. Chan- 
ler not only appeared as their representative and beneficiary, and 
in no other capacity, but he showed himself to be helpless in de- 
bate and his speeches were so feeble that even party zeal withered 
beneath them. It is not too much to say that the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Hughes, in the light of his own record and of the quality 
of the opposition to him, by the candidate who ran against him, 
and by the methods which were employed for his overthrow, would 
have been a national calamity. It would have declared in unmis- 
takable terms to all men in public life, and especially to young 
men entering politics, that a man who fought for the right must 
expect nothing but defeat, and that the road to success was to be 
found in a servile subserviency to special interests and to some 
of the worst elements in the community. That the attempt to 
defeat Governor Hughes failed is a cause for profound satisfac- 
tion, because it is a victory for what is best in American politics 
and will help to encourage high ideals of public service. 

Thus it has come to pass that the people have again committed 
the Government of the country to the Eepublican party for an- 
other four years. This renewal of power brings with it heavy 
responsibilities, for there are many very serious questions just 
now to be dealt with at Washington. It is not a moment for 
wild exultation on the part of Eepublicans, but for very sober 
reflection as to the duties which lie before them. The party is 
fortunate in having as President one of the best men ever chosen 
to that great office. No man better equipped and better trained 
was ever nominated by any party for the Presidency. He not only 
takes with him his training and experience, as well as a wide 
knowledge of the work of administration and of diplomacy, but 
he is imbued with a fine spirit of disinterestedness and has a 
complete sense of his great responsibilities. He is entirely fit 
to be President of the United States, and it is not possible to give 
him higher praise. Under his leadership, we may confidently 
hope that the Eepublican party will meet the responsibilities 
which lie before it as successfully as it has met them in the past, 
for responsibility is not new to the Eepublican party; and, al- 
though there have been moments in its career when it has hesi- 
tated, it has never in the end failed to rise to a great opportunity 
or shrunk from settling difficult and perplexing questions. 

Henbt Cabot Lodge. 



